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If all the mail requests and 
phone calls received at the Travel 
Information Section, the early at- 
tendance and reservations at state 
parks, and the numbers of visitors 
stopping at state border informa- 
tion centers, are any indication, 
Oregon is going to have a brisk 
tourist season this year. 

However, the preliminary num- 


‘bers aren’t always reliable. 


“Our first quarter travel barome- 
ter is up, but that doesn’t mean a 
trend,” said Shirley Eads, state 
travel director. “It’s a hopeful sign, 
but it doesn’t prove anything. We 
just can’t count them until they get 
here.”’ 

Eads said interest from possible 
tourists has been high in the past 
two years, but actual numbers 
were down because of gas shor- 
tages, poor economy and Mount 
‘St. Helens. 

“Our phone and mail counts are 
slightly ahead of last year,’ she 
said, ‘‘but it’s really anybody’s 
guess how this season will. go.” 

Steve Johansen, Parks opera- 


_ tions planner, said the weekly at- 
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state parks were up 20 to 25 per- 
cent over this time last year. 

“I feel pretty confident it’s going 
to be a good year,” Johansen said, 
“but then it could rain all through 
August.” 

Donna Graning, manager of the 
state border information centers, 
said the centers were up 18 percent 
in May over the same month last 
year, and were up 14 percent for 
the week of June 8. 

Accompanying the increase in 
visitors is a change in their travel 
habits. 

“The individual traveler is much 
more specific about what kind of 
vacation he or she wants,’”’ Eads 
said. ‘“‘We advertise much more 
specifically than before, so the calls 
we get are more specific.” 

She said since adding a toll-free 
number last December, the Travel 
Section has received over 12,000 
phone calls--about 400 a week--and 
an average of 2,000 requests per 
week by mail. 

“Ninety-nine percent of the 


requests we get are from people 


who want to visit Oregon,” Eads 
said. 


accept ted by 


most state park visitors 


By John Elliott 
Parks Information Rep. 


Reports from Oregon State Parks 
where day use fees are being im- 
posed for the first time in history 
indicate that users are accepting 
the need for such a charge with 


_ little hostility. 
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Although comparative figures 
are not possible since the base re- 
porting period is only now being 
established, one popular park indi- 
cated the turn-around rate--those 
who decline to pay a $1 entry fee 
and leave--was below 20 percent 
_ during one busy weekend recently. 

Under the plan, a $1 per vehicle 
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fee is charged on summer 
weekends and holidays at nine 
parks: Rooster Rock, Dabney, 
Mclver, Champoeg, Silver Falls, 
Detroit Lake, Shore Acres, Armit- 
age and Tou Velle. 

The fee is being assessed for two 
reasons: to generate an estimated 
$186,000 net revenue for the divi- 
sion over the next two years, and to 
control congestion in some areas. 
The Legislature has indicated in the 
past that the division should study 
ways of becoming more independ- 
ent of the General Fund, particular- 
ly through implementation of user 
fees. 

Larry Miller and Randy Diestler, 
rangers at Rooster Rock, .east of 
Portland, agree that imposition of 
the fee has not caused major prob- 


lems so far this summer. They said, 


in fact, a few visitors have said 
“great’’ and paid with a smile. 

One plus, in their view, has 
been a noticeable reduction in the 
number of “cruisers,” individuals 
who drive into and out of the park 
repeatedly on any given day. To do 
so now, they explained, requires a 
payment of $1 each time the 
vehicle enters the park while the 
fee, is being assessed. 

Some anger is expressed by 
motorists who pull in just to use 
restrooms. They normally calm 
down when attendants explain that 
there are free facilities not far down 
the road. Miller and Diestler ob- 
served that overcast and cold 
weather seems to prompt more 
turn-arounds, presumably by those 
just out for a drive. 
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Early signs spark hope for brisk tourist season 


Travel Section employees stuff thousands of envelopes with Oregon travel 
guides in response to mail and phone requests by potential tourists. 


Decision on highway plan 


its: imperative that we have a 
feceion soon on the direction the 
Six-Year Highway Improvement 
Program will take,” State Highway 
Engineer Scott Coulter said, “for it 
will permit us to determine our 


_ manpower requirements in the 


event of a layoff.’ 

Coulter said the problem is 
whether the Transportation Com- 
mission will continue its present 
policy on the non-interstate part of 
the program of a 50-50 split 
between modernization and pre- 
servation projects, or lean more 
heavily to preservation projects. 

He said the inclination was to- 
ward a 75-25 percent split in favor 
of preservation projects. 

“The state highway system re- 
presents a multi-billion dollar in- 
vestment,’ he said, “and it would 
not be advisable to let it deteriorate 
any more than it has under the 
present shortage of funds.’ 

Plans are to draft a program and 
present it to the Commission for 
their study and consideration. Fol- 
lowing acceptance of the draft, the 
program would be taken to the 
public at meetings throughout the 
state. 


Public approval 


Coulter said going to the public 
this time with the program would 
be a little different than in the past, 
for there would be no solicitation 
of new projects. Division person- 
nel would present the program and 
explain the action taken, particular- 
ly why and where long-standing 
projects were postponed or 
eliminated. 

Following this, the program 
would again be presented to the 
Commission for its approval. The 
result would be that approximately 
half of the modernization projects 


_affects direction of layoffs 


now listed would be dropped from 
the new program. 

Coulter said among the present 
priorities are the completion of 
1-205, construction of 1-82 in East- 
ern Oregon to connect with its 
Washington counterpart, and con- 
struction of the I-5 Chemawa Inter- 
change to connect with the Salem 
Parkway. The remainder of the pro- 

continued on page 2 


ODOT runners 
still champions 


Once again, the employees of 
Oregon’s Department of Transpor- 
tation succeeded in holding onto 
their first place national running 
title. 

The third annual 10K run, held in 
May as part of National Transporta- 
tion Week, drew runners from all 
sections of transportation depart- 
ments in 17 states across the 
country. 

Oregon’s top five runners, who 
averaged 37:31, won first place 
over New York’s, who finished sec- 
ond with 38:31, and North 
Carolina’s, who placed third with 
39:03. 

ODOT’s Doug Eakin finished 
first nationwide with 34:09, Illinois 
was second with a runner at 34:20, 
and ODOT’s Cam Gilmour was 
third with 34:59. 

Oregon also held first place with 
the times of their top three women 
runners. 

Maine, with 81 runners, had the 
highest number of participants in 
both the 10K and the 1 mile fun run 
(Oregon had 55), and Illinois had a 
67-year-old runner who finished 
the 10K in 56:06. 
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Director’s Corner 


FRED KLABOE 


This month, we begin a new 
biennium. 

Though most of our budget ap- 
propriation bills have still not been 
passed by both houses of the Legis- 
lature, and signed by the Gover- 
nor, our division administrators 
have a pretty good idea now about 
the funds they'll have to operate 
with for the next two years. 

In terms of “‘real’’ dollars, the 
Legislature has directed us to main- 
tain the same functions as in the 
past, but with less money, and with 
fewer personnel than we had in the 
1979-81 biennium. 

The same thing, so far as | know, 
is happening to every other agency 


in state TE It is also happening at the federal level, as President 
Reagan and Congress struggle to reduce the bureacracy and make more 


efficient use of our tax dollars. 


As taxpayers, and as Americans, | think most of us can support this 
trend toward less government. To be fair and consistent, we have to 
support it as well when it affects us as state employees. 

It is easy to support belt-tightening and budget-cutting when some 
other agency or level of government is involved; it’s more difficult to 
stick by those principles when ODOT’s programs are being trimmed 


back. But we have to do it. 


In the months ahead in the new biennium, all of us will be expected to 
do “more with less.’ That will be difficult for many of us, especially 
where public service and safety are concerned. We must maintain, as 
nearly as possible, our customary high standards in those areas, regard- 
less of the individual effort that may require. 


| hope this doesn’t sound like just another 


4 


pep talk, ‘’ because | 


certainly don’t mean it to be that. These reductions, in program and 
personnel, will probably continue for many years into the future. At 
least, it will be healthy for us to regard the situation that way. 

Each of us must approach his or her job with a new perspective. Each 
of us must be even more frugal with the taxpayer's dollar than perhaps 
we have been in the past. And each of us in the ODOT family must 
continue to do the best job we know how to do. 


It’s just a guess, but. 
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N. B. Giustina 


Commissioners appointed 


Robert F. Dwyer of Milwaukie, 
and N. B. (Nat) Giustina of Eugene, 
have been appointed by Gov. Vic 
Atiyeh to the state Transportation 
Commission. 

‘Dwyer, chairman of Dwyer 
Overseas Timber Products Co., 
Portland, replaces Michael Hol- 
lern, Bend. Dwyer will serve as an 
“‘at-large’’ representative on the 
commission. 

Giustina, president and general 
manager of Giustina Brothers Lum- 
ber and Plywood Co., Eugene, re- 
places Gordon Coleman, Eugene. 

Dwyer, a University of Portland 
graduate, serves on board of direc- 
tors of the U.S. National Bank of 
Oregon and Adobe Oil and Gas 
Corp. A founder and director of Air 
Oregon, he is former chairman of 


This will be a record-breaking session 


By George Bell 
Assistant Director for 
Intergovernmental and 

Public Affairs 


The 1981 Legislative Assembly 
will go down in the record books as 
the longest session in Oregon’s 
history. 

That’s a guess on my part, and 
I’m making it in mid-June. But it’s a 
pretty safe guess. 

Ending a legislative session is 
like stopping a big ocean liner: it 
takes time. Even after the orders 
are given, the forward momentum 
goes on for a while. 

The presiding officers have not 
yet given the order to wind down 
the session, but there are signs 
they are starting to think about it. 
House Speaker Hardy Myers, for 
example, has instructed his com- 
mittee chairpersons to work on on- 
ly those bills that have an apparent 
chance of passage on the floor. Not 
a bad straw in the wind. 


Best indicator 


The best indicator of all, in gaug- 
ing the end of a session, is when 
the Joint Ways and Means Commit- 
tee shuts down. The rule of thumb 
is that the session will end about 
two weeks after that happens. 
Right now, the Ways and Means 
Committee is still plowing along 
with a full head of steam. 

So, even if the presiding officers 
gave the order to “stop” today, the 
legislative ocean liner would still 
glide (or wallow) right on past the 


standing record set in 1973, when 
Jason Boe was in his first term as 
senate president. That session ran 
180 days. 

This session began on Jan. 12, so 
if the Legislature is still working on 
July 10, the record of 180 will have 
been tied. One day later, and the 
record will be broken. 


Here’s a spot check on some of 
the more important bills affecting 
ODOT: 

HB 3237 and HB 3241--These are 
the two major gas tax bills de- 
veloped through the leadership of 
Rep. Jane Cease, chairperson of 
the House Transportation Com- 
mittee. 

The first one provides for annual 
1 cent-per-gallon increases for 
three consecutive years, beginning 
in 1982, with commensurate in- 
creases in the weight-mile rates. It 
will go on the May 1982 Primary 
Election ballot. 

The second bill increases the gas 
tax from 7 to 8 cents-per-gallon, 
with commensurate increases in 
the weight-mile rates. The effective 
date is Jan. 1, 1982. Both will come 
to the floor of the House for a vote 
on July 6, where passage is anti- 
cipated, and then go over to the 
Senate. Legislative leaders and 


Governor Atiyeh support passage. 
SB 17--As engrossed, this bill 
prohibits parking in day use parks 
after sunset. It authorizes ODOT to 
adopt rules restricting parking 
when it creates a problem. The in- 
tent of the bill is to keep RV owners 
from ‘‘camping’’ on waysides, 
viewpoints and rest areas. The bill 
passed the Senate, 24-5, and is 
under consideration in House 
Transportation Committee. 

SB 101--This bill to create a new 
Department of Travel and Cultural 
Industries passed the Senate in a 
breeze, but some of the wind 
seems to have gone out of its sails 
in the House. Its fate may be de- 
cided on the House floor late in the 
session. Governor Atiyeh and the 
Transportation Commission op- 
pose the bill. 

HB 2046--This bill would grant 
limited citation authority to Parks 
personnel so they can maintain 
order in our parks system. After 
passing the House by a wide mar- 
gin, 54-3, the bill has been assigned 
to Senate Transportation Commit- 
tee, with a subsequent referral to 
the Senate Justice Committee. 
There’s some reason to hope the 
bill may make it, even though it’s 
getting a very late start through the 
process, and still has three hurdles 


_in front of it. 


SB 200-- The effort to repeal the 
$2 surcharge on out-of-state over- 
night campers in State Parks is 
dead for this session, despite a 


dogged effort by its Spoor in| 


the Senate. 


West Coast Lumberman’ Ss Ass 


Dwyer Memorial Hospital, Mil- 
waukie, and former vice president 
of Dwyer Lumber and Plywood 
Co., Portland. 

Giustina, an Oregon State Uni- 
versity graduate, is vice chairman 
of the local governing board of 
Eugene’s Sacred Heart Hospital 
and serves on the advisory board of 
Lumberman’s Underwriting Al- 
liance. 

He is past president and general 
manager of both Giustina Veneer 
Co. and Giustina Brothers Lumber 
Co. A past president of the Nation- | 
al Lumber Manufacturers Assn., 
now the National Forest Products 
Assn., he serves on and is past — 


_chairman of the executive commit- 


tee on Timber and Taxation for the — 


The four-year terms of the new 
appointees, will be July 1, 1981, 
through June 30, 1985. 


Highway plan... 


continued from page 1 


gram would be based on local 
priorities and available funding. 

On the subject of highway fund- 
ing, Coulter said present indica- 
tions are that Congress will con- 
tinue its present highway funding 
program through 1982. 
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ODOT accommodates 
its disabled employees 


Long before the federal govern- 
ment issued regulations regarding 
disabled employees, the Depart- 
ment of Transportation was actively 
hiring and accommodating its em- 
ployees. 

However, since the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973, ODOT’s com- 
pliance is mandatory, specifically 
to sections 503 and 504 of the Act. 

Under Section 503, the depart- 
ment is required to “seek out and 
affirmatively recruit and advance 
handicapped individuals. As neces- 
sary, supervisors will make reason- 
able accommodations in working 
conditions and minor job tasks to 
permit the employment of qual- 
ified handicapped individuals.” 

Under Section 504, “all buildings 
must be accessible to the hand- 
icapped.’’ To achieve this, ‘all 
department-owned buildings will 
be remodeled to meet accessibility 
codes by July 2, 1982.” 

Rinnie Houser, Affirmative Ac- 
tion officer, said her office acts as a 
buffer between disabled employ- 
ees and department management. 

“Although the Act obligates the 
department to be flexible with em- 
ployees,.we’ don’t get a lot of 
requests for accommodations,”’ 
she said, ‘‘mostly because our 
supervisors are good about just do- 
ing it naturally.” 

Houser said most accommoda- 
tions don’t mean expensive ar- 
chitectural changes. 

“Usually they’re just routine 


pwvecessary landscaping 
replaces aesthetic sents ting 


Over the past 20 years, Oregon’s 
highways have been nationally re- 
cognized for their landscaped 
_ beauty. 

Even before the 1965 Federal 
Highway Beautification Act, which 
gave states federal money to land- 
scape their highways, Oregon’s 
Highway Division was designing 
-and planting aesthetic rest areas 
and interchanges. 

But of all the money put into 
flowers and shrubs, no funds were 
appropriated for their mainte- 
nance. 

“Our maintenance forces have 
decreased and their work load has 
increased,” said Merlyn Anderson, 
landscape engineer for the divi- 
sion. 

: Anderson said in the past, most 
of the highway’s landscaping ef- 


things that most people don’t even 
think of as accommodations,” she 
said, ‘‘such as adding an extra light 
bulb in a work area, allowing an 
extra five minutes to get to and 
from the cafeteria on break, or al- 
lowing time to take medication.” 

Miles King, an engineering tech- 
nican 4 in the Bridge Design Sec- 
tion, has worked for ODOT for 28 
years. King, who has been in a 
wheelchair for 31 years because of 
polio, said there was no discrimina- 
tion when he was hired and he’s 
never seen any within the depart- 
ment. 


No special accommodations 


“1 think | was the first person 
they hired under the ‘Hire the 


_ Handicap’ program in the 50s,” he 


said. ‘‘l worked here 10 years be- 
fore they even put in a ramp.” 
King said he needed no special 
accommodations at his job. 
“I’ve been lucky, but it all de- 
pends on the disability,” he said. 
Houser said the employee- 
flexibility policies under Section 
503 must be enacted immediately, 
but the building improvements had 
a time limit of next July. 
Completed and planned im- 
provements in the Transportation 
Building include remodeling of 
restrooms on floors one through 
four, a lower elevation panel with 
raised lettering, and lower tele- 
phone and drinking fountains on 
the first floor. 


forts went into rest areas, inter- 
changes, stream banks and screen 
plantings--hiding a business or pri- 
vate residence from the highway. 

But in most cases, he said, the 
emphasis has switched from aes- 
thetic planting to necessary 
planting. 

“There are a lot of areas where 
we would make a landscape bed 
larger than needed to blend with 
the surrounding community,” An- 
derson ‘said. _ 

“But with the budget cuts, we 
won’t landscape anymore unless 
someone complains. We will al- 
ways landscape rest areas and in- 
terchanges, but not as extensively. 
If we can mow it, we won't plant.’ 

Some slopes too steep to be 
mowed will still be landscaped, as 


well as highway medians, which 


x. 


Biever Cabe, shi Withany’s oe ieee foreman, and iota Teleck, his 
a , admire the marigolds at Santiam poe Area. 


Looking toward Washington, 
the north channel of the 1-205 
(Glenn L.Jackson) bridge has 
almost all the decking com- 
pleted. 


/-205 Bridge 
beginning to 
take shape 


The newest addition to Portland’s fleet of bridges, the Glenn L. 
Jackson (1-205) Bridge across the Columbia River, is rapidly begin- 
ning to take shape, according to Al Harwood, projects engineer. 

Harwood said the bridge, which was described in a national 
publication as ‘‘the first in a new generation of large-scale, seg- 
mental bridges in the U.S.,’’ is approximately 79 percent complete. 

The Washington approach, which consists of box girders and 
deck, is finished except for the installation of railing and a bicycle 


path. 


On the Oregon portion of the project, which involves the 
majority of the work, the northbound lanes of the South Channel 
section are complete out to Government Island, except for railing. 
On the southbound lanes, crews are working on end spans, and 
putting in falsework and forming for pouring concrete. 

Work on the northbound lanes of the bridge across the main 
channel of the Columbia River is progressing, and on the south- 
bound lanes, many of the pre-cast segments are in place but not 


joined. 


Segments in the twin-deck, four-lane, 11,750-foot crossing are 
over 71 feet wide, up to 32 feet deep and 16 feet long, and are 


possibly the largest ever cast. 


One contract remains to be let on the bridge, which includes 


paving, signing and illumination. 


Harwood said the bridge is on schedule, and should be ready 


for its late 1983 opening date. 


are planted to eliminate the glare 
of oncoming headlights. 
Anderson said Japanese rose 
shrubs are usually planted along 
the median ‘from border to bor- 


. der’ in Oregon because they are 


hardy and need little maintenance. 

Landscaping Eastern Oregon has 
more restrictions than the Wil- 
lamette Valley, which Anderson 
said is ideal for growing almost any 
kind of plant-- including weeds. 

“Eastern Oregon is quite limited 
because of its extreme climate and 
dryness,” he said. ‘“‘We go with 
drought-tolerant plants such as 
juniper and the Siberian pea 
shrub.“ 


Limited planting 


Since 1975, when highway de- 
sign and landscaping were at their 
peak, sturdier plants that need 
less maintenance have been used. 

‘‘We have been limiting our 
planting,’’ Anderson said. ‘‘We are 
planting more trees and fewer 
shrubs, and leaving more areas to 
grow grass.” 

In the older landscaped areas 
that still need attention, Ander- 
son said the resident landscape 
foremen deserve most of the 
credit. 

“It’s really a tremendous amount 
of work,’ he said. ‘It’s the land- 
scape foremen who do the replant- 
ing, mowing and spraying.” 

He said some landscape fore- 
men, like Devere Cabe in Albany, 
start their own nurseries. ‘You've 
got to have people like that be- 
cause if a plant dies, we’won’t re- 
place it. We don’t have the funds.’ 


Metric projects 
lose popularity 


The conversion to metrics seems 
to have lost its national momen- 
tum, and ODOT has only one pro- 
ject left on its metric agenda, with 
no more planned for the future. 

Ash Creek Bridge in Independ- 
ence is the last of four bridges to 
be designed and constructed using 
metrics. 

Bill Tebeau, head of ODOT’s 
metrication system, said that in 
1972, there was ‘‘some indication at 
the federal level that we were go- 
ing to go metric.” 

“So we formed a metric commit- 
tee and the four projects came out 
of that,/’ Tebeau said. 

It was a pilot project to deter- 
mine if there would be any prob- 
lem with metrics, he said, and so 
far there haven’t been, except for 
difficulties in obtaining metric sup- 
plies. 

Pulaski Creek Bridge and Fat Elk 
Creek Bridge, 1974, and Millican 
Creek Bridge, 1979, were built by 
metrics “with no apparent prob- 
lems or cost overruns.” 

Tebeau added that, so far, he 
has not heard of any problems in 
the design stage of the Ash Creek 
Bridge, which was let May 28. 

“If we were required to go metr- 
ic we could do it with no great 
problems,’ Tebeau said. ‘‘These 
four projects are evidence that we 
would have no problem con- 
verting.”’ 
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Made to order 


Sign Shop shows people the way 


The following is part of a series 
describing the different functions 
and sections of ODOT. 


The Sign Shop is in the business 
of telling people where to go--from 
highway travelers to those trying to 
identify the proper restroom. 

All directional signs along Ore- 
gon’s interstate system are made 
by the Sign Shop, as are employee 
nameplates, No Smoking signs, 
room numbers and men/women 
door signs. 

Dale VanLaanen, Sign Shop fore- 
man, said signs are ordered 


through the mail by district sign 
crew foremen, or directly by the 
district engineers if there’s a rush. 

The 16 employees of the Sign 
Shop can produce over 600 differ- 
ent standard signs--but are almost 
unlimited as to what the signs can 
say. 

laranvay signs are made on 
either plywood or aluminum. Sup- 
plies of both are delivered directly 
to the shop and cut to the dimen- 
sions of the signs needed. 

Plywood and aluminum cut in 
the most frequently ordered sizes 
are always kept in stock, Van- 


| Peon 
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Carol Liesure Jelson and Ruben Hererra silk-screen a highly reflective DO 


NOT ENTER sign. 


Traveling camera car photographs state — 


Laanen said. So are printed signs 
like Curve, Stop and Slow, which 
are usually ordered by the dozen. 
After the shop cuts the plywood, 
it is “scotch lighted’’--a process of 
putting reflective background (usu- 
ally green) on the wood to make 
the sign more visible. 
High-intensity reflectorized sign 
board is used on Stop, Do Not En- 
ter, Wrong Way and One Way 
signs for even greater visibility. 


Made by hand - 


Each sign made at the shop is 
lettered by hand, with either stick- 
on letters for smaller road signs, or 
metal letters imbedded with reflec- 
tor buttons for larger highway 
signs. 

Signs’ with stick-on letters are 
heated in a vacuum machine to as- 
sure their durability. 

VanLaanen said signs which 
have a lot of text on them are usual- 
ly silk screened to save time. 

He said after a few years signs 
can fade and lose their reflectivity, 
and few are salvageable once they 
wear out. 

‘If left alone, our signs could 
last seven to 10 years,” he said, “’ 
But the average now with all the 
vandalism is five years.’ 

A speciality of the Sign Shop is 
carving ‘‘rustic’’ signs in redwood 
for state parks and city chambers of 
commerce. 

Oscar Wright, Sign Shop super- 
visor, said business has been slow 


highways for research, accident analysis 


“Smile, you’re on ODOT’s can- 
did camera!” 

This is probably the last thing a 
driver expects to hear while travel- 
ing down a highway, but during the 
summer it is possible to be photo- 
graphed by the Equipment and 
Services Unit’s roving camera car. 

The car is actually a pickup, with 
a 16 mm Flight Research camera 
and data panel mounted on the 
passenger side. 

During the summer, the camera 
films all state highways in both di- 
rections--although not all in the 
same year. 

“Only a quarter 
to a third of the 
state’s highways 
are filmed every 
year because of 
new construction 
or updates /‘ said 
Bob Kuenzli, Eq- 
uipment Unit su- 
pervisor. 

The camera is operated season- 
ally because good weather is 
needed to film the highways 
through the windshield. 

“‘Oregon was supposedly the 
first state to use a camera car back 
in 1964, and we had to build it from 
the ground up,” said Phil Schol- 
lian, an engineering technician 
who supervises the operation. 

He said quite a few states now 
have photo-log vehicles. ‘‘They 
didn’t necessarily copy ours, but 
they didn’t have all the troubles 
and hassles we had at first. People 
came to look at ours and they got 
the general idea from us.“ 


Schollian said the camera was 
initially used to log highways and 
get information on high accident 
areas. 

The original prints are kept in a 
film library at the maintenance sec- 
tion. One copy goes to Highway 
Administration for public record, 
and a second copy goes to the Ac- 
cident Analysis Branch of the Traff- 
ic Section for study and research. 

Schollian said the camera, 
powered by an electric inverter, 
shoots 100 frames per mile (or one 
frame every 52.8 feet). 

“We usually 
want to go a little 
slower than the 
traffic, otherwise, 
we see the back of 
the same car the 
whole time, ““ he 
said. “In clear, flat 
country we Can go 
about 50, but if 
the sides begin 
to close in and there are a lot of 
shadows, we slow down to 30 or 
35 mph.” 

On a good day, on a long 
stretch, the camera can film 250 
miles of highway, he said. But if the 
filming is choppy, it may only shoot 
80 miles in a day. 

Schollian stressed that the cam- 
era equipment had to be run by 
two dependable people because 
there were many judgment calls to 
make. 

“They really have to know the 
highway system,” he said. ‘They 
have to know what the highways 
look like and what the weather’s 


going to be so they don’t have sun 
and shadow problems.” 

Schollian said the driver and 
photographer were also account- 
able for mathematically keeping 
track of exactly where they were 
filming by land and road markings. 

“Those guys really have to be on 
the ball when they set the data 
panel, pull out in traffic and GO,” 
he said. 


Marv Youngberg carefully carves in- 
to an ELKHORN WILDLIFE AREA 
sign. 


lately because of budget cutbacks. 

“When we're busy, we usually 
get 30 to 40 orders a day,” Wright 
said. ‘‘Now we’re only getting eight 
to 10 a day, but that will probably 
pick up after July. 1.’ 


Five years ago, VIA reported 
that the Transportation Com- 
mission adopted a two-year 
construction program, with at 
i least half of the funds going for | — 
preservation of the present 
highway system rather than 
new construction projects. 

VIA also announced, based 

on the number of visitors stop- 

ping at state border informa- 

tion centers, that Oregon was 

in for its busiest tourist season 

ever. According to travel 

barometers for that year, tour- 

ism-was up sharply in 1976. 

Similar increases in visitors 

have been recorded this year 

(see story page 1 ), but still the 
trends are hard to predict. 
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Employees check out films, tapes 
for individual training sessions 


ODOT employees have a unique 
opportunity to sit, look, listen, and 
learn through the Office of Em- 
ployee Develpment’s audio-visual 
training programs. 

Dick Rumbolz, head of OED, 
said a catalog was put together 
about a year ago listing all the self- 
contained programs available to 
any group or individual in the 
department. 

“These are do-it-yourself in- 
structional programs of every type 
and description,” Rumbolz said, 
“from ‘The Psychology of Winning’ 
to ‘Cadastral Survey Monumenta- 
tion.’” 

They come in several formats, 
including 16mm films, slide/tape 
programs, video tapes, and written 
material, such as instructor’s 
guides and student workbooks. 

Currently, 135 programs are list- 
ed among five categories: con- 
struction, maintenance, safety, 
professional skills, and EEO/Affir- 


mative Action. 

Rumbolz said although the vast 
majority of programs were pur- 
chased from commercial sources, 
several were produced by the 
Training and Development Sec- 
tion. é 

“This type of training can be the 
most cost-effective type possible,” 
Rumbolz said. “We can multiply by 
several times the amount of train- 
ing going on in the department. 
People can use the programs at 
their convenience, and there are | 
no outside costs, like bringing in 
an instructor for the training.” 

The programs are loaned out 
from OED for two weeks on a first- 
come, first-served basis, and the 
catalog listings are updated as new 
audio/visual programs arrive. 

Copies of the catalogs may be © 
obtained through every ODOT sec- — 


' tion office, training representative, 


or any district or region engineer's 
office ne Us the state. +. 
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Survey indicates many states provide 


By Doug Roberts 
Energy Information Officer 


With the 1981 Legislature still 
pondering SB 54, the bill removing 
the final barriers to state employ- 
ees using public vehicles for 
ridesharing, it is instructive to look 
at what other states are doing on 
the subject. 

A recent survey conducted by 
the ODOT Rideshare Project sol- 
icited responses from 50 state 
ridesharing offices concerning 
what ridesharing services were 
available to public employees in 
their states. 

The survey results were as fol- 
lows: 

Matching Services 

A process for matching public 
employees together for the pur- 
pose of forming carpools and van- 
pools is available in 25 of the 28 
states responding. Of those 25 
states, 18 sponsored or adminis- 
tered the matching program, which 
is often done with computers, 
through a state agency. The re- 
mainder were operated by local or 
regional agencies. 

In Oregon, computerized car- 
pool matching is accomplished by 
the local ridesharing agencies in 
Portland, Salem and Eugene. 

Use of Public Vehicles 

Eight of the states responding 
use state-owned or purchased 
vehicles for ridesharing, while 10 
other states either permit or are 


considering legislation to allow the 


use of public vehicles for 
ridesharing. 


In Oregon, the use of public 
vehicles for ridesharing is per- 
mitted, but insurance and liability 
questions have so clouded the pic- 
ture that General Services and 
most local governments have re- 
frained from promoting the pro- 
gram. 

Vanpools for State Employees 

In 15 of the 28 states, the state 
government was actively involved 
in promoting, administering or 
financing vanpooling for state em- 
ployees. 

In eight of those states par- 
ticipating in vanpool programs, the 
vans are state-owned. In the re- 
mainder of the states supporting 
vanpooling, the vans are usually 
privately-owned and the state’s in- 
volvement is in the administration 
or promotion of the program. 
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The 15 state-employee vanpool- 
ing states vary greatly in their oper- 
ational structures, but basically di- 
vide into four types: 


Third-party private operator 1 
Third-party non-profit operator 3 
State agency operator 10 
Regional agency operator 1 


In Oregon, there is no organized 
vanpool program for state employ- 
ees. There is, however, an inde- 


Mt. Hood ‘erupts’ to test 
state agencies’ capabilities 


On May 18, 1981, from 10 a.m. to 
about 3:30 p.m., Mt. Hood ‘‘erupt- 
ed’ for a select group of state 
agencies, to test how prepared and 
capable they were at handling a 
volcanic crisis. 

The emergency exercise was 
coordinated by the U.S. Forest 
Service, and involved among 
others, ODOT, U.S. Geological 
Society, Oregon State Police, 
Emergency Services Division, 


_ Department of Environmental 


Quality, the Health Division, and 
the Aeronautics Division. 
In the forest service headquar- 


_ ters in Gresham, 40 miles west of 


Mt. Hood, key people from the 


various agencies gathered to prac- 


tice how well they interacted and. 


communicated with one another 
during an emergency. 


Command post 
ODOT also had a direct line of 


communication into a “command 


post’’ in the basement of the 
Capitol in Salem, where State High- 
way Engineer Scott ‘Coulter and 
Operations Services Engineer 
Floyd Lacey were stationed. 


“All emergency exercises are be- 


neficial because you learn some- 


_ thing,’ Coulter said. ‘It’s some- 
times difficult to play games and 
_ still be constructive in your 
thoughts. A real emergency isn’t 


something that lasts for a few 


hours.” 


Ed Hardt, Region 1 engineer, 


was at the headquarters in 
Gresham. ‘‘It really showed us 
some things we needed to know 
during an emergency,” he said. 
Early in the morning, agency 
members gathered and were 
briefed on the geological back- 


ground of Mt. Hood and what. 


could happen if it erupted. 

During the exercise, Hardt said 
different key people were given 
messages from the field, and it was 
determined how different agencies 
and programs fit in and worked 
with each other. 


Critical decisions 


“For instance, there was sup- 
posed to be half-a-million yards of 
mud on HWY26,” Hardt said. “‘l 
called Scott at the Capitol and it 
was his decision as to how critical 
that highway was to open.” 

Coulter said these were the ty- 


pes of situations he had to respond’ 


to immediately, even if they were 
not realistic. 

- ‘ODOT is pretty well prepared 
for emergencies,” he said. ‘We 
can react rapidly and not just spin 
our wheels. We can get set up and 
get moving.” 

Hardt said the Highway Division 
employees are so widespread 
around the state that no emergen- 
cy would hit everyone at once, and 
there would always be someone to 
come in and help. 

“We can get our people coor- 
dinated quickly,” he said. 


ridesharing services for public employees 


pendent buspool program 
between Portland and Salem. 

The passage of SB 54 may pro- 
vide the impetus for a pilot pro- 
gram to be developed. The bill has 
been passed by the Senate and is 
awaiting a work session in the 
House State and Federal Affairs 
Committee. 


Drive Smarter Tip 


Trip Planning Saves Fuel 

Each time you step into your 
vehicle, ask yourself: “Is this trip 
necessary, or is there a better way to 
accomplish my purpose other than 
driving?” 

Trip planning and eliminating trips 
can bring about a drastic cut in fuel 
consumption without inconvenienc- 
ing a person. Try using the phone or 
mail instead of driving to the store. 
Call ahead to see if the person or 
item is available before you leave. 

Since vehicles operating from a 
cold start average only 20 percent of 
their potential fuel economy during 
trips of five miles or less, making one 
long trip consisting of several stops is 
more fuel-efficient than taking sever- 
al cold-start short trips. 


Train service 
may continue 


The future of the Willamette Val- 
ley Express trains is looking brigh- 
ter, according to Ed Immel, Wil- 


_ lamette Valley Rail coordinator. 


“Our federal funding has virtual- 
ly been assured,” Immel said. 

However, the Legislature must 
reach a decision before July 1 
whether or not to approve the Gov- 
ernor’s funding recommendations. 

If approved, the trains may con- 
tinue until Sept. 30, Dec. 31 or 
possibly beyond both those dates, 
Immel said. 

If not approved, the trains may 
shut down on June 30. 

Ridership was up considerably 
during May, breaking three all-time 
records. 

It reached a total of 8,984 for the 
month, averaging 290 passengers 
per day. Adding the 90 passengers 
per day that rode the Coast Star- 
light, the daily average totaled 380, 
well beyond the goal of 345 per 
day. 


Woy BackWhen 


Before today’s faster and more 
sophisticated equipment, striping 
Oregon’s highways was a slow 
and sometimes hazardous opera- 
tion. This photo, circa 1940, 
shows a paint striper seated in a 
sulky--a light vehicle built for 
one--which was pushed along in 
front of the paint truck (usually 
considered a dangerous opera- 
tion). The person in the sulky 
operated the painting mechan- 
ism and placed traffic cones on 
the road to keep cars from run- 
ning over the fresh paint. On a 
good day, traveling 6 to 8 mph, 
about 25 miles could be striped. 
With today’s more modern 
equipment, the paint trucks (sans 
sulky) can travel 15 to 18 mph 
and stripe 130 miles per day. 


The single-day record of 699 was 
reached Saturday, May 9. 

The single-train record of 266 al- 
so occurred on that date, aboard 
the southbound train from Port- 
land. 


Metro hosts meeting 
of transportation leaders 


By Vickie Rocker 
Metro Public Affairs Rep. 


Transportation Commission 
Chairman Anthony Yturri met with 
Portland region mayors and county 
commissioners last month to be- 
come acquainted with the region’s 
transportation policies and con- 
cerns, and to discuss ways to re- 
spond to those concerns. 

Metro Branch hosted the meet- 
ing, which began with a breakfast 
discussion of major issues with key 
transportation leaders, including 
Portland Mayor Frank lIvancie, 
Commissioner Tom Walsh, Tri-Met 
Board Chairman Gerald Drum- 
mond, ODOT Director Fred 
Klaboe, and State Highway En- 


gineer Scott Coulter. 

Following the breakfast meeting, 
ODOT staff led a briefing on the 
Interstate. Transfer Program, the 
Federal Aid Interstate program, the 
current federal shortfall and 
negotiations with the Reagan 
Administration. 

The mayors and county commis- 
sioners indicated their willingness 
to actively campaign for a gas tax 
increase, in an effort to assure 
financing for the interstate transfer 
projects in the region. 

Yturri said he was impressed that 
this group of mayors and county 
commissioners were so unified in 
their approach to the transporta- 
tion system in the metropolitan 
area. 
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KEN FORDICE, HWY 
HE 2, Eugene 
It’s inevitable that we’re cutting 
back--we’ve been going toward 
that for some time and | think we 
need to. It will cut back on what 
can be done in the department. It 
will be difficult with the cutback in 
manpower to try and keep the 
traveling public happy, but it’s 
something that’s got to be done to 

keep things in balance. 


JOYCE ILG, HWY 

Admin. Asst., Salem 
Well, in speaking specifically about 
maintenance, | would say we have 
already reduced services out in the 
field to the traveling public be- 
cause of inflation and the rising 
cost of materials. As for my job, | 
just do the best | can with what | 
have. This isn’t really a trend for us, 
it’s already happened. 


LARRY MILLER, HWY 
Materials Inspection Eng., 
Portland Branch 
| hate to see it happen because 
we’re going to get behind, and it’s 
going to take a long time and a lot 
of money to catch up. Also, we’re 
going to lose a lot of good people 

we won't be able to replace. 
It’s probably inevitable, but | hate 
to see it happen. 


Roger Keiffer is this month’s 
VIA photographer. VIA’s ed- 
itors frame the question of 
the month, and answers are 
edited for length. 


CANDID COMMENTS. 


How do you feel about the trend toward reduced 


CARL NELSON, ADMIN 
Admin. Services Mgr., Salem 
It’s healthy to take a hard look and 
eliminate unnecessary programs or 
programs that serve only a small 
special interest group. | would like 
to see reductions handled by attri- 
tion rather than the layoff situation 


happening in so many state agen- ~ 


cies. 


= 


GERALD RICHARDSON, HWY 
District Sign Supv., Milwaukie 
It’s probably going to hurt us. It’s 
not affecting my job directly, but it 
could. For the public it will mean 
more potholes and not as many 
signs, and for us it will mean fewer 

employees if we cut services. 


TAMIE WARNER, ADMIN. 
Clerical Assistant, Salem 

It would be really hard to do our 
job if they cut back our budget. We 
do a lot of business selling maps 
and photocopies to the public, and 
we wouldn't be able to buy the 
best paper and film to do as good a 
job. We’re doing the best we can 
with what we’ve got, but prices 


keep going up and if our budget is 


cut it’s going to be tough. 


MIKE SMITH, HWY 
Region Office Eng., Milwaukie 
| don’t feel we should have to re- 
duce our services, but the reduc- 
tion in manpower is going to cause 
that to happen in a lot of cases. | 
feel the upcoming layoffs are prob- 
ably necessary but unfortunate at 
the same time--it’s also unfortunate 
our management people couldn’t 
see that far ahead the last time we 
had a reduction in manpower. 


nd 


wee” 


government services? Can you do your job with less? 


JERRY DALRYMPLE, HWY 
Structural Inspector, Beaverton 

| think they’re overdoing it--they’re 

cutting too deep. | believe we have 


to make cuts, but they’re reducing — 


the level of service to the public 
and that will hurt. It hasn't 


bothered me personally, but gen- 3 
erally | think they’ve gone as far as. 
they can go. aha 


x 


DON TUMMONS, HWY 
HMS 1, Sylvan 

| think it’s going to save us money. 
In the long run we can get our 
contracted jobs done for Jess. | can 
get a signing job done for less than 
a contractor can bid for it, but it’s 
hard to say how much it’s really 
going to hurt us. 


BOB WHIPPS, ADMIN. 
Personnel Services Branch Mgr., 
Salem 
I’m really sorry to see us have to 
reduce our services to the public, 
but it was inevitable with the total 
economic picture today. We just 
can’t perform at the same level. We 
can do more with less in some 
areas. We are faced with the inevit- 
able reduction of services if the 
trend continues--which appears 

likely. 
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Alan Leary 


if ‘Sharon Heide 


August Martell 


Moving up the ranks" 


i CONGRATULATIONS 
_ Max C. Buffington, Highway 
Maintenance Worker (HMW) 2, 
Portland, to HMW 3, Milwaukie. | 
Charles L. Close, Electrician to 
Lead Electrician, Salem. 
Ginger Crouch, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 
a Juanita Dwyer, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 
Deborah Fraser, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 
Sharon Heide, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 


4 : Arthur Cassidy 
; Arthur Cassidy, a 59-year-old 


highway maintenance worker 3 in 
4 Newberg, retired May 31 after 35 
4 
: 


years with the Highway Division. 

He started his career as a mainte- 
nance worker 1 in Newberg, “and 
has never left.’ 


____ To help people out of their cars 
and into planes, trains and buses, 
~ ODOT has compiled a composite 
listing of intercity public transpor- 
tation in Oregon. 
The loose-leaf publication, pre- 
_ pared in cooperation with the 
_ Department of General Services, 
_ includes round-trip schedules and 
_ fares between Salem and 22 other 
cities. 
____ The guide also lists local taxi, car 
rental and state motor pool serv- 
_ ices in the cities. 
_ Each sheet has a sectional city 
‘map showing the locations of the 
bus, rail and air terminals. Con- 
necting schedules to nearby cities 
are also listed. 
_ Jay Blair, of Policy and Planning, 
ee, 
ays: a : 


or 
.% 


Retirements 


Salem. 

Sharon Kautz, Clerical Specialist, 
Salem, to Motor Vehicle Rep. 
(MVR) 1, S. Salem. 

Rebecca LaDue, Clerical Assistant 
to Clerical Specialist at DMV, 
Salem. 

Alan Leary, Revenue Auditor 3 to 
Supervisor Rev. Aud. B, E. Port- 
land. 

August Martell, HMW 2 to HMW 
3, Newberg. 

Vivian Perry, Program Executive 
A to Prog. Exec. B, Salem. 

Jennie M. Sroka, Clerical Assist- 
ant at DMV to Secretary in Highway 
Division, Salem. 


He considers himself lucky that 
way. ‘“‘Most people go from one 


_ place to another in 35 years,’ he 
_ said, “but | stayed right here.“ 


Cassidy said he enjoyed his 
years with highway--“they went 
fast’’--and that he wished he had 35 
more to spend. 

His plans for retirement include 
a lot of traveling with his wife, but 
to no place in particular. 

“| just want to go,” he said. 


Other retirees include: 

Orvel W. Ball, Highway Mainte- 
nance Foreman (HMF) 1, Seaside, 
15 years. 

George E. Bradshaw, Engineering 


Tech. (ET) 2, Portland, 26 years. 


Lawrence W. Copley, Park Ran- 
ger, Culver, 16 years. 

Gale J. James, Carpenter, Salem, 
14 years. 

Kenneth Siegner, Revenue Au- 
ditor 2, Portland, 10 years. 


Intercity guide of public 
transportation published 


called the manual a ‘‘demonstra- 
tion project, to make it easier for 
people to learn about and use pub- 
lic transportation.” 

Transportation companies listed 
are: Greyhound, Trailways, Am- 
trak, Air Oregon, Republic Air 
Lines, Cascade Airways, Hut, 
Hertz, and Shuttlebug. 

The 22 cities illustrated are: Al- 
bany, Astoria, Baker, Bend, Burns, 
Coos Bay, Corvallis, Eugene, 
Grants Pass, Hood River, Klamath 
Falls, LaGrande, Medford, New- 
port, Ontario, Pendleton, Portland, 
Prineville, Redmond, Roseburg, 
The Dalles, and Tillamook. 

Copies of the guide are available 
through Blair’s office, 516 Trans- 
portation Building, Salem. 


Public Transit names 


new business 


Purchase of 
plane delayed 


Purchase of a new single-engine 
aircraft by the Aeronautics Division 
is currently in a holding pattern, 
according to Roger Ritchey, deputy 
division administrator. 

Revenue from aviation fuel taxes 
has not been as high as predicted, 
especially during.the past six 
months, Ritchey said. i 

“We will end the biennium with 
about a 5 percent increase in reve- 
nue, but the current downward 
trend causes us to wait and see,” 
he said. 

The Legislature approved 
$80,000 in the 1981-83 budget for 
purchase of a new single-engine 
plane, to be used in addition to the 
already-owned twin-engine Cessna 
401. 

“But if fuel tax revenue continues 
to decline,’ Ritchey said, ‘We will 
have to reassess our priorities.” 
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manager 


William Aldrich, 36, has been 
named business manager for the 
Public Transit Division. He replaces 
Victor Dodier, who became transit 
program manager for the division 
last January. 

For the past two years Aldrich 
has been a public administrative 
trainee in the Budget and Manage- 
ment Division of the Executive 
Department in Salem. Part of that 
time he served as an assistant 
budget analyst assigned to several 
state agencies, but ‘‘never to 
ODOT,” he said. 

Prior to that, he spent three 
years as an accountant with the 
University of Oregon Health Sci- 
ences Center in Portland. 

While there he continued his 
education part-time at Portland 
Community College and Portland 
State University. 

‘The transit opening occurred 
just when my trainee period en- 
ded,” Aldrich said. “I’m lucky to 
have a chance to use the skills | 
think I’ve acquired.’ 

Aldrich grew up in Wisconsin, 
graduated from the the University 
of Wisconsin in 1967, and moved to 
Oregon the following year with his 
wife Dona. 


SAIF awards 


Three ODOT crews earned SAIF 
awards recently. They are: 

Crew 080-27, Bend Engineering 
Crew; 50,000 man-hours; Wilmer 
Robertson, supervisor. 

Crew 142-03, Madras Mainte- 
nance Crew; 150,000 man-hours; 
James McClain, supervisor. 

Crew 143-01, Chemult Mainte- 
nance Crew; 200,000 man-hours; 
Russell Langeliers, supervisor. 

Crew 131-04, Oakridge Mainte- 
nance Crew; 150,000 man-hours; 
Roland Roberts, supervisor. 


By: Roy Priem 
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MY BOSS, MR. REVENUE, SAYS | HAVE TO SKIP A FEW! 
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By Anna Browne Muzzall 
Managing Editor 


Bud Shirley is a modest, unpre- 
tentious man who prefers to keep a 
low profile. But as Region 3 en- 
gineer, he can be a tough, re- 
sourceful boss of a large and com- 
plex area. 

Larry Asburry, one of his district 
engineers, says, “there’s nothing 
spectacular or flamboyant about 
him, he just works along and gets 
the job done. If we need his help, 
we just go get it.” 

Shirley speaks openly about his 
job as Region 3 engineer, but softly 
about himself and his 30 years with 
the Highway Division. 

Alfred “Bud” Shirley, Jr., now 
60, started with the division in The 
Dalles when he was 25. His parents 
moved there when he was 10 years 
old from his birthplace in Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 


Started on survey crew 


He worked on a survey crew 
during his summers in college, and 
after graduating from Oregon State 
University in 1950 with a degree in 
electrical engineering, started full 
time in The Dailes office. 

After a few years as an engineer- 
ing technician, he was promoted to 
assistant resident engineer in 
Salem, where he stayed for nine 
years--part of that time working in 
the Parks Division as head of their 
engineering section. 

In 1963, Shirley was transferred 
to LaGrande and promoted to 
assistant district engineer, working 
first with and then under Scott 
Coulter for almost 10 years. 


some good people working here. | 
trust them, and that makes all the 
difference in the world.” 

Coulter says he can’t cite one 
particular incident that would per- 
sonify Bud Shirley. 


I’m lucky, I’ve got some good people working 
here, and that makes al/ the difference in the 


world,’ 


For Shirley, it was a natural step 
from there to region engineer in 
Roseburg. 

Coulter, now state highway en- 
gineer and still his boss, says Bud 
Shirley is a likeable, friendly man in 
whom he puts a great deal of trust. 

“He gets along very well with the 
people he has to deal with,’ Coul- 
ter says, “whether they’re federal 
people, city or county officials, 
contractors or his own resident en- 
gineers, he’s always fair and objec- 
tive.” . 

Shirley, in turn, puts a lot of faith 
in his employees. 

“I’m lucky,” he says. “I’ve got 


‘‘There’s just a lot of little 
things,’’ he says. “I consider him 
not only a good employee and a 
good co-worker, but a good friend. 
| feel comfortable calling on him 
for anything.“ 

Shirley is responsible for all 
Highway Division activities in his 
region, which stretches from north 
of Eugene to the California border, 
and from the coast to the Cas- 
cades. 

“We don’t have the most miles,” 
he says, “‘but we have 450 employ- 
ees and four districts, whereas the 
other regions have three.” 

During the winter there are 


slides along the coast and snow in 
the mountains, and he says what 
his crews can’t clean up, they live 
with. 

Shirley talks easily about dealing 
with the slides on ORE42, closing 
McKenzie Pass, plowing Siskiyou 
Summit, and his yearly efforts to 
keep all parts of I-5 open for traffic, 
despite Mother Nature. 

He says in his eight years as reg- 
ion engineer, his most memorable 
experience was a court injunction 
in 1974 to stop the Mt. Nebo pro- 
ject, an important reconstruction 
effort along I-5 in Roseburg. 

“Some people disagreed with 


keep the project going.” 

Shirley says the biggest thing 
currently going on in his region is a 
$42 million, 7-mile reconstruction 
of the Martin Creek-Anlauf 1-5 in- 
terchange, south of Cottage Grove. 

The project, in its second year, it . 
scheduled to be finished in 1983, 
but Shirley said it could be com- ~ 
pleted by this fall. : 

“Closer to home, we have a 
three-block long, $4 million street 
widening project here in 
Roseburg,” he says. ‘‘We’re going 
from two lanes to five, and it’s a 
real challenge to keep all the busi- — 
ness driveways open.” 


‘..sometimes it’s difficult to make people under- 
stand that we don’t have the money to solve their 


problems...’ 


our environmental impact state- 
ment, they were concerned with 
the dumping of all the construction 
waste material,“ he explains. 
‘‘But the division was able to 
prove that we had some mandatory 
dumping sites so we were able to 


Besides the usual construction 
and maintenance work, Shirley 
says he and his crews “tend to get 
involved with some goofy things,“ 
like the herd of wild goats that 
come down off Mt. Nebo to munch 
on the clover along I-5. Shirley 
often has to send out a crew to 
shoo them off the highway. 

In between goat herds and court 
injunctions, Shirley’s job has a 
more routine side, such as dealing 
with the people of Region 3. 

“1 really don’t mind the public 


relations part,” he says, “but some- 
_ times it’s difficult to make people 


understand that we don’t have the 


money to solve their problems, or _ 


if we had the funds, we don’t have 
the legal rights.’ 


Seen many changes 


In his three decades with the 
Highway Division, Shirley says he’s 
seen a lot of changes--most of 
them for the better. 

‘“‘We seem more receptive to 
new ideas than 20 or 25 years ago,” 
he says. ‘I’ve also seen us go 
through some hard times financial- 
ly. We always seem to have either a 
feast or a famine, but this is one of 
the toughest famines.’ * 

Shirley and his wife, Marie, 
whom he married two weeks after 
graduating from OSU, like to 
travel. They took a “love boat’ 
cruise from Acapulco to Los 
Angeles a few years ago, and they 
hope to someday take a Caribbean 
cruise. 

Meanwhile, Shirley will be dock- 
ed in Roseburg until the end of 
1982, when he plans to retire. 

“Then | just want to travel and 
play a little golf,’ he says. 


Retirees let us know what's happening 


Moves to Salem 


Lloyd Lansing, 1234 Allen Ct., 
N.E., Salem 97301, retired Parks 
1978. 

Lloyd called in last month to 
let us know he was moving back 
into town. : 

He lived at the coast for 18 years 
while he worked as a park ranger at 
Ft. Stevens, but he “wanted a little 
more action,” so he and his wife 


recently moved to Salem to be 
closer to family and friends. 
Lloyd says he and his wife, 


"Frances, plan on taking some trips 


after they get their finances in 
shape. ‘‘Not everybody retires 
rich,” he says. 

He says they also ‘get plenty of 
excercise’ by walking and bicycl- 
ing, and he even plans a trip down 
to the highway shops ‘‘to see some 
of the old fellows.” 


“We're really doing fine,’’ he 
says. ““We enjoy Salem.” 


Golf ball brings fame 


G. L. (GIL) DECKER, 1112 Dianne 
Drive S.E., Salem 97302, retired 
Hwy. 1970. 

Gil and Mildred were honored at 
a 50th wedding anniversary party 
hosted by their three children on 
June 14 in Salem. Gil said it was like 


\y 


a gathering of the clan, with many 
of his old highway buddies in at- 
tendance. 

He says he does not play golf any 
more, partly because of his ‘old 
football knees” and taking care of 
Mildred, who is ill. 

In 1971, Gil earned nationwide 
notoriety when he was hit by an 
errant golf ball driven by then Vice 
President Spiro Agnew during the 
Bob Hope Classic at Palm Springs. © 
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